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OUR 

LITTLE 
FIDDLERS 


Seven  little  fiddlers  delighted  and 
amazed  the  students 
and  faculty  of  the  N.  C. 
College  when  they  de- 
monstrated the  work  of 
the  class  in  orchestral  music  taught 
by  Miss  Mayer  in  the  Training 
School. 

The  children  are  very  responsive 
and  their  teacher  is  enthusiastic 
about  their  progress.  The  attitude 
of  the  pupils  was  apparent  in  a  little 
incident  noticed  recently  during  a 
violent  rain  storm.  A  little  boy  was 
going  home  from  school  with  his 
violin  protected  not  only  by  its  case 
but  was  wrapped  in  his  raincoat 
while  he  himself  was  exposed  to  the 
storm. 

The  remarkable  success  of  this 
class  with  only  four  months  training 
shows  the  great  possibiUties  of  the 
nation-wide  movement  toward  in- 
troducing music  into  the  public 
schools.  In  ultra-practical  America 
the  arts  have  been  neglected.  No 
place  has   been  given  in  our  educa- 


tional system  for  the  development  of 
artistic  tastes.  Reading  and  writing 
and  arithmetic  have  been  considered 
the  only  essentials  in  grammar  school. 
Musical  instruction  has  been  a  high- 
priced  luxury.  Consequently  our  peo- 
ple are  lacking  in  artistic  tempera- 
ment, and  have  little  capacity  for 
cultured  enjoyment  in  any  field  but 
that  of  literature.  Now  we  are  realiz- 
ing the  barrenness  of  a  education 
which  does  not  include  music,  and 
a  speedy  advance  is  being  made  in 
the  establishment  of  musical  in- 
struction in  the  grades  and  high 
school. 

In  the  Training  School,  regular 
lessons  are  given  in  reading  the  notes 
and  in  singing,  and  the  R.  M.  seniors 
of  the  College  teach  piano  without 
extra  charge  to  those  who  wish  to 
take  it.  For  violin  instruction  the 
expense  is  only  ten  cents  a  lesson  and 
the  pupils  are  taught  in  a  class  just 
as  .with  any  other  subject. 

The  teaching  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  is  an  important  innovation. 
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It  will  extend  an  opportunity  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  artistic  nature  of 
thousands  of  the  children  who  would 
otherwise  go  thru  Ufe  never  knowing 
the  joy  and  inspiration  afforded  by 
Music— M.  H.  B.,  '21. 

Below  are  two  editorials  written  by 
two  enterprising  Fresh- 
AS  men  on  the  voluntary 

OTHERS  reading  done  by  the 
SEE  US  Juniors    and  Seniors. 

The  editorials,  based 
upon  facts  gained  in  a  recent 
survey  by  the  Freshmen,  are  very 
fair,  the  conclusions  of  both  being 
the  upper  classmen  are  rather  prone 
to  light  reading  during  the  spare 
moments  of  their  college  days,  as  a 
reaction  from  the  heavy  assigned 
reading.  We  wonder  though  just 
what  statistics  would  reveal  taken 
during  the  Summer  months.  We 
wonder  also  what  a  survey  made  of 
the  voluntary  reading  done  by  the 
underclassmen  would  reveal.  And  we 
can  not  imagine  just  what  our  faculty 
would  choose  for  entertainment  if 
heavy  required  reading  caused  a  re- 
action also  with  them.  We,  as  well 
as  all  the  observant  Freshmen,  will 
have  to  admit  that  the  Senior  who 
read  St.  Elmo  thru  nine  times  is  very 
cultured.  Perhaps  you  have  heard 
about  her  before. 

It  has  been  said  that  "our  deeds  de- 
termine us  as  much  as 
THE  we    determine   our 

READING  deeds."  Can  it  not  also 
OF  THE  be  said  that  what  we 
UPPER  read   determines  us  as 

CLASSMEN  much  as  we  determine 
what  we  read.^*    A  con- 
sciousness of  such  a  fact,   however 
vague  it  may  be,  apparently  influence 


the  action  of  some  of  our  students. 
For,  it  appears,  that  many  fear  to 
make  known  their  enjoyment  of  good 
literature  lest  it  expose  them  to  ridi- 
cule. And  ridicule  is  a  subtle  power 
from  which  few  totally  escape. 

Information  gathered  from  others 
who  are  not  so  reticent  concerning 
their  hkes  and  dishkes,  shows  that 
a  great  deal  of  reading  is  done  by 
N.  C.  C.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  The 
predominating  purpose  of  their  vol- 
untary reading  is,  it  seems,  pleasure. 
When  the  majority  have  the  aim  of 
sheer  enjoyment  in  mind,  it  is  to  some 
degree  natural  that  there  should  be  a 
preference  for  light  reading.  From 
what  I  have  been  told  by  a  numbt  r  of 
Juniors  and  Seniors,  I  feel  that  I  am 
reasonably  correct  in  saying  that  the 
majority  of  the  students  avoid  deep 
reading  and  are  apt  to  ignore  difficul- 
ties. But  when  they  can  no  longer 
ignore  problems,  they  will  lay  seige  to 
them  with  the  determination  to  find 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  feeling 
that  there  is  no  time  for  deep  ques- 
tions haunts  the  minds  of  many  even 
when  they  might  find  time. 

It  has  been  found  that  much  novel 
reading  has  done.  While  there  are 
some  who  read  novels  for  ultimate 
gain  as  well  as  for  diversion,  there  are 
others  who  read  them  for  merely  the 
sake  of  pleasure.  Their  favorite  au- 
thors are  Harold  BeU  Wright,  Jean 
Stranton  Porter,  and  Mary  Roberts 
Rhinehart.  The  group  seeking  that 
which  is  really  valuable  shows  some 
preference  for  Cooper,  Scott  and 
Dickens. 

Aside  from  novels,  we  feel  that 
poetry  enjoys  some  popularity  in  our 
midst.  Modern  poetry  is  read,  but 
upon  the  whole  the  classics  seem  to  be 
preferred.     In  this  case,  tastes  vary  to 
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such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  the  preferred  writers.  Words- 
worth, Browning,  Keats,  and  Shelly 
all  enjoy  some  preeminence.  A  taste 
for  poetry  is  to  some  degree  cultivated 
by  the  course  in  English.  Quite  a 
number  of  Juniors  and  Seniors  like 
poetry ;  only  a  few  read  it  extensively. 

Without  hesitation  we  can  say  that 
current  literature  receives  a  fair  share 
of  attention.  It  appears,  that  the 
larger  number  of  students  who  read 
for  a  moment's  diversion  devote  most 
time  to  neswpapers  and  magazines. 
The  students  have  some  knowledge, 
however  comprehensive  it  may  be,  of 
the  present  day  problems. 

The  field  of  Hterature,  including  bi- 
ographies, histories,  and  essays,  Hes 
unexplored  by  the  majority  of  Juniors 
and  Seniors.  Yet  it  has  been  found 
that  at  least  a  few  students  read  and 
actually  enjoy  history  and  biography. 
Unfortunately,  this  class  is  relatively 
small  in  comparison  to  the  whole  num- 
ber. Among  these,  however,  are  those 
who  read  both  for  the  sake  of  plesaure 
and  culture.  The  influence  of  this 
group  is  greater  than  many  upper 
classmen  realize.  For  one  who  is  a 
stranger  to  conditions  may  feel,  as 
well  as  a  Freshman  who  is  just  be- 
coming a  unit  of  the  college,  the 
strength  of  those  few  that  are  prepared 
to  lead.  While  statistics  show  that 
few  in  comparison  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Juniors  and  Seniors  do,  on  their 
own  account,  scholarly  reading,  we 
are  still  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
is  not  a  want  of  serious  and  sustained 
thinking.  In  my  opinion,  many,  whe- 
ther or  not  they  admit  it,  are  drawing 
nearer  to  that  which  is  really  valuable 
and  learning  to  like  that. — Vera  Ayers, 
'23. 


Outside  the  reading  required  in  the 
various  courses  here  at 
THE  the  college,  there  is 
UPPER  some  voluntary  read- 
CLASSMAN  ing  done,  and  this  it  is 
READING  that  expresses  the  real 
SURVEY  tastes  of  the  reader. 
Such  voluntary  reading 
is  done  for  one  of  two  motives — either 
a  desire  for  amusement  and  recreation 
or  a  seelking  after  culture.  Actual 
individual  investigation  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classmen  reveals  that 
those  who  read  with  the  first  motive 
are  decidedly  in  the  majority.  More 
people  on  this  campus  read  "Life," 
"Judge,"  Tar  Baby",  "Ladies  Home 
Journal,"  Women's  Home  Compan- 
ion," "American,"  and  fight  popular 
novels  and  such  literature  for  recrea- 
tion than  read  Bryon,  Keats,  SheUey, 
Elfiot,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  or  Wallace 
for  the  same  reason.  This  fact  is 
partly  expficable  by  the  condition 
hinted  at  by  the  Junior  who  said 

"I  have  so  much  regular  reading  to 
do,  that  when  I  have  a  fittle  time  to 
read  what  I  want  to,  I  feel  I  just 
must  turn  to  some  light  story  and  get 
my  mind  off  my  work." 

Those  who  read  with  the  second 
motive  seek  newspapers  and  current 
magazines  for  information  and  find 
books  of  essays,  biographies,  and  poe- 
try food  for  thought  and  mental  cul- 
ture. Now,  everyone  knows  that  the 
human  mind  must  have  hours  of  re- 
laxation, and  for  this  reason,  if  no 
other,  reading  for  recreation  would  be 
worthy.  It  is  not  a  condemnation  of 
the  MOTIVE  of  reading  that  is  intended 
— rather  a  questioning  as  to  why 
there  is  not  a  happy  combination  of 
the  two  motives — why  one  does  not 
read    for    recreation    hterature    that 
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would  be  at  the  same  time  cultural? 
—Mary  Sue  Beam,  '23. 

Ostensibly  we  come  to  college  for  two 
reasons,  to  learn  how  to 
A  PLEA  serve  the  state,  human- 

FOR  ART  ity,  and  incidentally, 
ourselves,  better ;  and  to 
gain  a  larger  conception  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  the  world. 
But  few  of  us  make  use  of  the  splendid 
opportunities  that  are  given  us  in 
coUege. 

From  the  libraries  we  may  gain 
knowledge,  insipration,  and  whole- 
some pleasure.  By  learning  to  de- 
light in  good  reading  we  will  increase 
our  points  of  contact  with  mankind. 

We  meet  with  beautiful  pictures 
and  statuary,  which  have  a  universal 
appeal,  even  to  the  uncultivated. 
This  instinctive  appreciation  may  be 
intensified  by  learning  why  a  certain 
thing  is  beautiful,  what  are  its  per- 
fections, and  whereon  hes  its  inspira- 
tion. In  other  words,  study  and 
analysis  increase  the  love  of  art. 

Another  way  in  which  we  may  ac- 
quire culture  is  the  public  entertain- 
ments of  a  high  type.  We  express 
our  own  ideals  and  help  to  mold 
pubhc  opinion  by  our  attutide  toward 
and  our  behavior  at  public  entertain- 
ments. So  long  as  we  are  determined 
that  we  shall  be  bored  by  having  to 
listen  to  classical  music,  or  by  having 
to  foUow  an  address  which  takes  up 
some  complicated  ideas,  we  will  defeat 
the  object  of  the  undertaking,  we  will 
go  away  poorer  when  we  shloud  be 
richer.     When  we  applaud  those  who 


cater  to  our  poorer  taste  and  sit  in 
silence  before  those  who  have  out 
interests  at  heart,  we  are  helping  to 
tear  down  what  it  has  taken  ages  to 
develop,  and  what  we  should  try  to 
preserve  and  make  available  for  all 
the  world.  Should  we  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  fact|that  people  have  to  talk 
down  to  us  in  order  that  they  may 
gain  our  attention? 

There  is  only  one  thing  necessary  if 
we  would  have  this  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the  in- 
spiring, in  art,  in  music,  and  in  litera- 
ture. It  is  that  we  should  wish  to 
have  this  appreciation  with  all  our 
heart,  and  should  then  start  out  to 
obtain  it  through  the  first  method 
that  presents  itself.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  know  all  about 
a  subject  before  we  can  appreciate  it, 
but  we  should  have  a  proper  respect 
for  it,  and  should  cultivate  a  love  for 
such  things. 

Then  when  we  have  reached  this 
stage  it  can  not  be  said  of  us  that  we 
prefer  to  read  a  book  of  mediocre 
quahty  when  a  Uterary  value  hes  be- 
side it;  that  we  fiU  our  houses  with 
useless,  silly  chromos  and  prints  when 
we  could  by  copies  of  something  really 
worth  while  just  as  cheaply;  that  we 
applauded  cheap  wit,  sensational  work 
of  the  screen  and  stage,  and  the  talks 
of  those  who  lower  themselves  to 
reach  the  ear  of  the  multitude. 

Let  us  do  our  best  to  hasten  that 
day.  We  can  begin  at  once,  and 
though  that  beginning  may  be  modest, 
who  knows  where  it  wiU  end,  and 
what  benefits  it  may  bring  to  us? 
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The  following  Is  copied  from  the  "Concept,"  the  Converse 
College  Magazine — one  of  the  best  edited  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful college  magazines  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"For  the  last   two  weeks   Converse 
girls  have   held   heated 
ESTHER  OR  discussions    about    the 
RUTH  modern  woman.      The 

Bible  department  was 
directly  responsible  in  instigating  these 
Each  class  in  Bible  has  had  a  debate 
on  the  question,  "Which  is  the  best 
example  for  the  modern  woman,  Es- 
ther or  Ruth?"  These  two  women 
were  taken  as  typical — Ruth  the  wo- 
man in  the  home;  Esther  the  woman 
in  pubUc  life.  Converse  was  divided 
into  two  camps — rampant  suffragists 
and  equally  insistent  anti-suffragists. 
The  virtues  of  the  home-loving,  home- 
making  women  were  lauded  as  never 
before.  Nearly  half  of  the  Bible  De- 
partment girls  determined  to  be  stay- 
at-home,  chnging-vine  wives,  while  the 
other  half  realized  the  urgent  need  of 
women  in  public  life  and  resolved  to 
become  les  femmes  folitiques.  Of 
course,  it  was  become  of  the  debate 
that  these  two  extreme  types  of  wo- 
men have  been  brought  into  the  lime- 
light at  Converse.  But,  girls,  let's 
not  have  our  beliefs  still  run  in  the 
channel  of  the  debate,  for  neither  type 


of  woman  is  really  the  befet  example. 
The  homes  of  today  need  women  who 
are  both  Ruths  and  Ethers,  neither 
one  nor  the  other  alone. 

The  American  home  needs  to  be 
more  united  than  it  is  now,  for  our 
homes  determine  the  future  of  our 
country.  There  should  be  more  ties, 
more  unity  in  the  family.  In  the 
family  Ufe  the  mother  really  has  the 
greatest  influence.  Can  she,  if  she  is 
entirely  of  the  Ruth  type,  be  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  her  husband  and 
sons?  Is  there  any  bond  other  than 
that  of  love  and  family  devotion  be- 
tween them?  Yet  the  persuit  of  the 
entirely  public  hfe  would  ultimately 
ruin  the  home.  We  need  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  We  need  a  woman 
who  loves  the  home  and  is  wilHng  to 
accept  its  responsibihties,  yet  who  does 
not  tie  herself  down  to  it.  She  should 
have  outside  interests,  and  should 
participate  in  the  things  that  concern 
the  men  of  the  family;  and  be  not 
merely  interested,  but  intelligently  ac- 
quainted with  them.  The  modern  wo- 
man should  indeed  combine  the  char- 
acterisitcs  of  Ruth  and  Esther  and 
not  be  one-sided  and  prejudiced  in 
her  hfe  and  development." 


Springtime  in  the  Country 

Emeline  Goforth,  '22  Dikrean 

The  frogs  once  more  on  the  old  creek  banks 

Renew  their  orchestra; 

The  birds,  and  the  bees, 

And  the  new  budding  trees. 

Stretch  gladsome  hands  to  the  rare,  sweet  breeze. 

And  oh!  to  be  home  in  the  Spring! 

The  dog-tooth  lihes  deep,  deep  in  the  wood, 

The  sweet  hypotica, 

The  song  of  the  thrush 

As  he  warbles  gay 

On  the  dogwood  spray,  by  the  tone  of  his  lay 

Renews  lost  hopes — in  the  Spring. 
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The  Buddha  Idol  and  the  T-Pot  Lady 


K.  Willis,  '20  Adelphian 


The  tiny  mother-of-pearl  Buddha 
with  his  superior  air  looked  down 
from  his  heights  on  the  mantle  piece 
and  grinned,  and  grinned.  But  ex- 
actly why  he  grinned  no  one  knew; 
for  how  long  he  had  grinned  no  one 
knew;  for  how  long  he  would  grin  no 
one  knew.  All  that  is  known  is  that 
the  little  fellow  sat  huddled  up  there 
with  the  most  diabolical  and  impene- 
trable countenance  the  world  has 
ever  seen  since  the  time  of  Mephisto- 
cles,  Mona  Lisa  or  the  Sphinx.  Per- 
haps he  was  proud  of  his  outside 
coating,  and  ashamed  of  his  interior. 
It  was  certainly  of  no  credit  to  him 
that  he  was  beautiful;  someone  else 
had  taken  him  when  he  was  only  a 
tiny  metal  image  and  had  placed  him 
in  the  shell  of  a  living  oyster,  and  it 
was  there  because  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  oyster  he  had  acquired  his  exqui- 
site mother-of-pearl  coating  that  sent 
out  it's  little  rays  of  light,  now  red, 
now  blue,  now  green,  and  made  him 
vain  in  spite  of  his  cheap  interior. 

If  you  had  seen  what  he  saw  from 
the  mantle  piece  you  would  have 
smiled  a  gentle,  sympathetic  teary 
kind  smile.  It  was  a  big  Morris  chair 
before  the  glowing  coals  that  sent  out 
rosy  lights  to  play  and  to  dance  over 
her  dimpled,  flushed  face  resting  upon 


her  hand.  There  she  sat  in  her  blue- 
gray  silk  kimona  with  the  big  bright, 
blue  poppies  sprinkled  over  it,  and 
the  big,  black  butterflies  poising  light- 
ly upon  them,  as  if  afraid  that  even 
their  gentle  caress  might  cause  the 
small  one  to  awake.  Truly,  she  made 
a  quaint  Japanese  lady  sitting  in  the 
Morris  chair,  with  her  black  curls 
piled  high  on  mock-growQ-up-style, 
and  her  tiny  bedroom-slippered  feet 
dangling. 

By  the  side  of  this  child  lady,  upon 
a  small  table  of  highly  polished  rose- 
wood, was  a  filmy  center  piece  of  lace 
that  some  Belgian  peasant  woman  had 
made  with  her  slender,  patient  fingers, 
a  plate  of  fragile  hand-painted  china 
upon  it  holding  some  smaU  cakes,  and 
also  and  oddly-shaped  teacup  fiUed 
with  some  fragrant-smelling,  oriental 
tea,  and  an  unusual  teapot  of  gray 
china.  How  someone  must  have  la- 
bored to  disentangle  the  rosewood  from 
the  heart  of  some  luxuriant  tropical 
forest  that  it  might  have  been  sent  to 
Switzerland,  there  to  be  carved  by 
some  old  weather-beaten  shepherd  as 
he  sat  on  some  rock-strewn  mountain 
side,  gazing  occasionally  into  the 
heavens,  and  as  he  tended  to  his  own 
flock,  and  to  those  of  his  neighbors! 
And  what  a  fascinating  teapot  upon 
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the  shiny  table  by  the  side  of  the 
sleeping  child!  Someone  else  must 
have  worked  for  hours  and  hours  to 
make  it  also,  enjoying  every  moment 
that  his  feverish  hands  created  it,  just 
as  the  Swiss  shepherd  and  the  Belgian 
peasant  woman  had  loved  doing  their 
crafts. 

With  what  pleasure  he  must  have 
molded  the  teapot  from  the  clay,  and 
with  what  patience  and  rapture  he 
must  have  overlaid  it  with  the  mellow 
colors,  lacquering  and  firing  them  to 
make  his  dream  a  permanent  thing 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  vision! 
And  how  the  world  had  loved,  and 
acquired  the  fruits  of  his  patience — 
the  Uttle  grey  teapot  with  it's  tiny 
tree  of  snowy  white  cherry  blossoms 
and  brown  gnarled  Umbs,  sheltering 
a  quaint  Japanese  lady  with  out- 
stretched aims'  But  why  was  she 
too  dressed  in  a  grey-blue  kimona  with 
bright  blue  poppies  and  black  butter- 
flies upon  it? 

The  little  girl  in  the  Morris  chair 
stirred  in  her  sleep  and  faced  the  lady 
on  the  teapot.  They  seemed  to  be 
regarding  each  other  intently.  The 
woman  under  the  cherry  tree  had  her 
hands  outstretched — beckoning,  beck- 
oning. Her  eyes  seemed  to  be  im- 
ploring the  little  girl  to  something. 
What  did  she  want?  What  must  the 
little  girl  do?  What  had  the  artist 
made  a  teapot  lady  so  beautiful — so 
pathetic?  And  why — above  all  else, 
were  the  two  dressed  in  such  similar 
ways — ^the  American  child  and  the 
Japanese  Teapot  lady?  As  the  sleep- 
ing child  continued  to  watch  the  tea- 
pot, the  lady  there  remained  motion- 
less for  a  long  time,  but  as  the  child 
continued  to  gaze,  to  her  surprise, 
she  saw  the  teapot  lady  begin  to 
quiver,  ever  so  impercetpibly  at  &st, 


gracefully  increasing  the  rapidity  of 
her  movements  as  she  watched  the 
child  with  eye  unswerving,  until  at 
last  she  gently  released  herself  from 
the  side  of  the  teapot,  stepped  silently 
and  daintly  upon  the  mirror-like  sur- 
face of  the  table,  glided  stiU  noiselessly 
to  it's  edge,  and  then  as  she  stretched 
out  her  arms  in  her  flowing  sleeves, 
fell  to  the  floor  with  the  fluttering 
movements  of  a  fledgeling  learning  to 
fly — but  caught,  not  upon  a  velvety 
carpet  of  grass,  but  upon  a  velvety 
one  whose  rich  soft  depths  some  artis- 
tic Arab  had  tirelessly  woven  his 
filthy  tent  upon  the  sandy  plain,  out 
of  the  thousands  of  though  wool  fibers 
from  the  mountain  goat  to  give  it 
strength,  and  to  give  it  beauty,  had 
woven  into  it  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  sacred  symbols  that  his  soul 
could  conceive,  out  of  the  colors  he 
had  garnered  from  all  the  vegetable 
world — rich  beautiful  tints  from  the 
plants  nature  had  mellowed  into  har- 
mony for  him  to  use  in  dying  his  wool. 
When  my  lady  of  the  teapot  fell 
upon  this  work  of  oriental  art,  the  fire 
popped  gaily,  and  as  she  came  nearer 
and  nearer  to  it  with  her  arms  out- 
streatched  before  her,  it  sent  forth 
tiny  shadows  on  the  carpet  to  meet 
her.  The  canary  bird  stirred  on  his 
perch  in  the  cage,  jerked  his  saucy 
head  from  beneath  his  yellow  wing, 
and  gave  a  chirp  of  welcome — and 
then  went  back  to  sleep  again.  The 
snow-white  petals  of  the  Chinese 
lilies  blooming  in  the  window  gave  a 
deHcate  shiver  and  wafted  their  frag- 
rance acro^ss  the  room  to  her,  as  the 
wind  outside  moaned  and  groaned  it's 
fretful  music,  and  sent  gusts  of  it's 
icy  breath  now  and  then  thru  the 
cracks  in  the  window  pane.  The 
wooden  cuckoo  leapt  swifly  out  of  his 
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carved  cage  and  announced  hurriedly 
to  his  audience  that  it  was  nine  o'clock ; 
whereupon  my  lady  of  the  teapot 
glanced  at  him  a  second  anxiously,  as 
if  afraid  that  she  would  not  have 
time  enough  to  do  what  she  must  do. 
Then  after  a  few  seconds  of  pensive 
gazing  into  the  heart  of  the  glowing 
coals,  she  jumped  up  suddenly,  clapped 
her  exceedingly  small  hands,  clamber- 
ed up  the  side  of  the  Morris  chair  to 
the  shell-Uke  ear  of  the  little  girl,  and 
as  she  pulled  back  the  bit  of  black 
curl  dangling  over  it,  she  whispered, 
"Fairy  child,  I  have  a  story  to  tell 
you." 

"You  are  a  very  young  little  girl  to 
hear  the  message  that  I  must  give 
you,  but  it  is  one  that  concerns  you 
deeply,  for  it  concerned  your  father 
deeply.  It  may  be  that  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  speak  to  you  again  with 
words,  for  it  is  only  on  nights  such  as 
this  when  the  unutterable  sadness  can 
be  felt  in  the  wind  outside,  and  the 
cheer  is  so  great  on  the  inside,  that 
the  agony  whithin  me  must  be  ex- 
pressed to  lessen  my  grief.  Listen 
carefully  now  to  every  word  I  say,  in 
order  that  some  day  when  you  are 
older  and  have  thought  long  and 
deeply,  you  may  catch  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  my  story. " 

Then  the  little  girl  smiled  thought- 
fully and  sadly  at  the  other's  words, 
and  nodded  her  head  in  silence;  and 
the  teapot  lady  continued. 

"I  always  loved  your  father  from 
the  very  first  moment  that  I  saw  him 
in  the  quaint  shop  of  souvenirs  on  a 
narrow  crowded  street  in  my  country. 
And  strange  to  say,  he  loved  me  too 
from  this  same  instant,  because  the 
teapot  on  which  I  stood  fulfilled  all 
his  preconceived  ideas  of  beauty  of 
color,  and  beauty  of  line  in  artistic 


handicraft.  But  these  things  alone 
were  not  all  that  appealed  to  his 
fancy,  for  the  artist  that  had  made  me 
had  endowed  me  with  an  unusual 
power,  that  compelled  him  in  spite  of 
himself,  to  love  me." 

"For  days  and  days  after  your 
father  bought  the  teapot,  I  studied 
him  from  my  place  on  it  underneath 
the  cherry  tree,  as  he  studied  me. 
I  searched  his  mind  and  his  heart, 
smiling  ever  smiling  at  him,  trying 
to  make  him  do  my  bidding  as  I  stood 
there  with  my  hands  outstreatched 
beckoning,  beckoning,  any  my  eyes 
upon  him  imploring.  Wherever  he 
went  from  sea  to  sea,  from  land  to 
land,  he  took  me  and  the  Buddha  idol 
along  wi^h  the  hundreds  of  other 
beautiful  souvenirs  that  he  had  collect- 
ed from  the  many  lands  during  his 
travels — the  artistic  things  created  by 
the  patient  beauty-loving  sould  of 
every  nation.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  love 
for  me  he  tried  often  to  forget  me; 
but  he  could  not;  I  would  not  let  him. 
I  haunted  him  tirelessly,  mercilessly — 
and  my  cruelty  only  made  mim  love  me 
more  and  more,  and  as  he  did  so,  he 
hated  with  an  increasing  hatred  the 
tiny  mother-of-pearl  Buddha  with  his 
exquisite  opalescent  coat,  and  his 
taunting,  diabolical  grin. " 

"Often  your  father  would  take  us 
from  our  tissue  paper  coverings  and 
stare  at  us,  sometimes  pensively,  some- 
times in  agony,  sometimes  with  deci- 
sion that  only  turned  into  indecision. 
I  and  the  Buddha,  alone,  understood 
the  conflict  going  on  within  him,  and 
I,  alone,  sympathized  with  him — in 
spite  of  my  torturing  pleadings,  for  I 
wanted  him  to  give  up  the  wide  smooth 
road  he  had  always  travelled  in  ease, 
and  luxury,  and  pleasure,  just  to  go 
my  country  to  prove  to  the  doubtful 
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people  there  that  the  religion  of  his 
country  was  a  real  reUgion  better  than 
the  ones  they  had  always  known — 
and  I  knew  the  choice  was  hard.  It 
was  difficult  for  such  a  man  to  believe 
their  religion  worthless,  when  they 
who  had  accepted  them  simply,  just  as 
their  fathers,  their  grandfathers  and 
their  great  grandfathers  had  accepted 
them,  were  able  to  work  out  smilingly 
and  uncomplainingly  from  dawn  until 
dark,  eking  out  a  meager  but  a  happy 
existance. 

"Your  father,  who  had  never  known 
the  want  of  a  penny,  and  who  had 
always  scoffed  at  reUgion  as  it  was 
preached  to  him  by  his  fellow  man, 
was  not  to  be  conquered  without  a 
still  greater  effort  on  my  part.  He 
knew  that  he  could  not,  and  would 
not  go  to  my  country  without  some 
sufferings  of  heart  and  body.  Yet  his 
heart  ached  to  know  and  to  under- 
stand my  people — to  decide  for  him- 
self whether  or  not  the  deHcate 
showers  of  snowy-white  cherry  blos- 
soms in  Japan  had  perfume,  and 
whether  or  not  they  only  covered 
gnarled  limbs — to  see  if  in  reality 
underneath  the  poUteness,  and  the 
simplicity  of  my  people  there  was  not 
deceit,  egotism,  and  distrust.  Little 
girl,  I  called  with  all  the  power  the 
artist  had  placed  in  me,  but  the 
Buddha  Idol  always  called  too.  I 
could  not,  and  would  not,  let  him 
conquer.  I  haunted  your  father  even 
more  persistently,  in  the  day  and  in 
the  night,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea, 
on  the  snow-capped  peaks,  on  the 
scorching  plains.  Even  in  his  dreams 
I  came  with  my  message,  with  my 
hands  outstretched,  and  my  eyes 
imploring,  urging  as  eloquently  as  I 
could  without  words. 

"The  sight  of  me  suggested  to  him 


my  land  that  he  loved — Japan,  the 
Divine  artist  had  created  by  covering 
the  debris  of  volcanoes  with  a  magic 
charm.  Questions  arose  in  his  mind 
that  he  stamped  out — only  to  rise 
again.  Were  the  reUgious  of  my 
country  only  sugar-coated  affairs,  or, 
on  the  other  hand  was  it  true  as  the 
representatives  from  my  country  said 
after  careful  study,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  Christianity?  Were  they 
right  in  saying  the  next  war  would  be 
one  between  the  white  and  the  dark 
races?  Was  their  duty  superficial, 
their  judgment  too  harsh,  or  was  it 
ture,  that  we  bUnd  in  our  conceit  to 
our  own  faults,  were  only  too  quick 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  we 
belonged  to  the  only  worthwhile  race, 
with  the  only  worth  while  rehgion? 
Were  these  foreign  people,  these  wor- 
shipers of  beauty  rather  than  reUgion 
— two  things  closely  akin — better  off 
without  our  reUgion  that  only  made 
questionable  commercial  and  indus- 
trial artists  out  of  us — that  only  made 
us  petition  our  God  at  intervals, 
rather  than  to  commune  with  him 
hourly?  AU  of  these  were  questions 
that  worried  your  father  from  time 
to  time  as  we  studied  each  other. 

"  In  the  end  of  beauty  my  country 
was  to  conquer.  He  could  see  its  old 
one-sided  mountains  as  they  shot  their 
fangs  into  a  deep  blue  sky  fiUed  with 
threads  of  fleecy  cloud,  fanned  by  the 
playful  breezes  from  a  bright  green 
sea.  He  could  see  the  stunted  trees 
with  their  fantasticaUy  curved  branch- 
es, and  the  dwarfed  people  who  Uved 
in  this  land  of  weird  beauty,  and  who 
dared  not  use  anything  but  the  beau- 
tiful in  the  worships  of  their  pagan 
Gods.  He  could  see  the  land  of  many 
colors  that  the  brush  of  the  Divine 
Artist  had  painted,  and  the  people  he 
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adorn  it  only  with  the  rich  mellow 
tints  that  its  Maker  had  used.  He 
loved  my  people  who  could  see  beauty 
in  ev^ry  hart  twig,  every  Uchened 
covered  stone,  every  patch  of  gleam- 
ing sand — who  could  work  patiently 
for  hours,  and  months,  and  years  to  do 
the  small  tasks  in  the  most  thorough 
and  the  most  artistic  way — its  maidens 
who  studied  for  months  the  art  of 
serving  a  cup  of  tea  gracefully — its 
men,  women,  and  chidlren  who  worked 
unceasingly  for  years  to  gain  the  skiU 
to  make  the  most  beautiful  writing  in 
the  world  with  their  brushes.  But 
could  it  be  that  this  land  of  simple 
people,  was  only  a  nation  of  small 
things? 

How  he  longed  in  spite  of  his 
doubts  to  be  in  the  land  in  which  the 
Divine  Artist  had  worked  for  centu- 
ries, grafting  civilization  after  civiU- 
zation  of  quaint  custom,  rehgions,  be- 
liefs, and  beauty;  so  that  every 
zephyr  breathed  of  fragrance  of  past 
ages,  every  flower  spoke  of  centuries 
of  cultivation,  every  temple  of  past 
belief,  every  man  of  past  art.  His 
heart  ached  for  his  country  as  he 
gazed  steadfastedly  at  me,  only  a 
teapot  lady,  and  as  he  heard  in  his 
imagination  the  purUng  music  of 
the  streams  of  far  away  Japan,  as 
they  flowed  slowly  and  lazily  thru  the 
rice  fields,  or  the  echo  of  their  cascades 
as  they  tumbled  down  th3  jagged 
mountain  side.  Even  the  swish  of 
the  butterfly's  wing,  the  whiz  of  the 
dragon  fly,  the  low  weird  chant  of  my 
people  singing  to  their  Gods,  the  mum- 
bling sound  of  some  ancient  temple 
beU  as  it  echoed  and  re-echoed  it's 
silvery  notes  from  hiU-top  to  vaUey, 
were  not  melodies  too  faint  for  his 
delicate  ear  to  catch  as  he  mused  with 
the  grey-bine  china  teapot  before  him. 


"At  last  the  call  was  too  great  for 
him  and  he  yielded,  I  was  fiUed  with 
sorrow  and  gladness  when  he  gave  up 
his  home,  his  loved  ones,  the  land  he 
had  always  lived  in,  his  money  and 
his  life  of  ease,  just  to  go  to  my 
country  that  he  loved  to  give  it  some- 
thing that  he  thought  might  make  it 
better.  But  before  he  went  to  the 
land  of  chrysanthemums  and  cherry 
blossoms  he  took  with  him  a  wife — 
your  mother — and  she  too  learned  to 
love  me,  my  country,  and  my  peqple, 
just  as  your  father  had  learned  to 
love  us.  And  it  was  in  my  land  they 
both  toiled  and  suffered,  year  in  and 
year  out,  trying  to  accomplish  the 
wiU  of  the  Divine  Artist  who  had 
called  them  to  prove  that  his  message 
— the  beautiful  soothing  message — 
could  be  appUed  to  aU  doubts. 

"In  the  end,  fairy  child,  they  were 
one  day  rewarded.  The  Divine  Artist 
sent  them  you — ^>^ou  the  most  beauti- 
ful, the  most  pure  thing,  the  mind 
could  conceive  of — you  who  the  Di- 
vine Artist  himself  has  modeled.  How 
your  parents  loved  you  as  you  grew 
and  developed  from  day  to  day  un- 
folding more  of  your  beauty  and  more 
of  your  possibilities!  How  hard  also 
did  they  work  for  you  in  this  land  of 
strangers!  But  not  yet  was  your 
father  to  have  peace  and  happiness, 
for  again  was  he  tempted  by  the  same 
old  tortuing  questions  that  had  always 
bothered  him.  Grief  came  to  his 
happy  home  with  long  clutching  fin- 
gers to  work  its  havoc  there.  Your 
mother  died  one  day  in  the  midst  of  a 
pestilence  that  he  was  working  day 
and  night  to  reheve,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  was  left  alone  in  this  land  of 
riotios  color  with  a  grey  heart,  with 
you,  only  a  tiny  infant  that  he  wor- 
shipped, for  his  all." 
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"He  tended  you,  bathed  you,  cloth- 
ed you,  fed  you  himself  during  several 
months,  for  he  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  other  hands  touching  you ; 
but  he  knew  however,  that  he  was 
growing  too  fond  of  you,  for  his  and 
your  good.  Sometimes  he  would  see 
with  sadness  your  wee  chubby  arms 
reaching  out  towards  me  on  the  tea- 
pot; and  how  I  Uked  to  think  that  you 
who  had  never  known  long  the  touch 
of  a  mothers  arms  would  have  loved 
to  come  into  them.  Perhaps  too, 
he  thought  that  the  bright  colors  on  the 
teapot,  were  not  all  that  attracted 
you  towards  me.  Again  the  old 
questions  tormented  him;  again  the 
Buddha  taunted  him.  How  he  longed 
to  fly  back  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
with  you  and  forget  everything — to 
stop  the  yeais  of  heart-rending  sorrow 
that  he  knew  would  drag  slowly  on  in 
this  strange  land  in  spite  of  his  labor 
to  forget.  Again  I  urged  him  to  do 
my  bidding  with  my  hands  out- 
stretched in  the  same  old  way.  The 
Divine  Artist  could  not  let  him  go 
now  for  he  still  had  need  of  him.  I 
beckoned  and  he  stayed;  but  he  sent 
you  home  to  his  mother  with  all  the 
beautiful  things  he  had  collected  in  his 
travels,  in  order  that  you  might  have 
a  foster  mother  and  advantages,  and 
in    order    that    the    beautiful    things 


might  not  tempt  him  again  from  his 
purposes." 

"Today  he  sent  you  for  a  birthday 
gift  from  far  away,  dreamy,  Japan,  the 
grey  silk  kimona  that  you  now  wear. " 

The  httle  girl  smiled,  but  a  tear 
also  trickled  out  of  the  corner  of  one 
eye  at  the  same  time,  and  gently 
rolled  down  her  cheek  and  made  a 
tiny  salty  pool  in  one  of  her  dimples. 
A  footstep  was  heard  outside  the  room. 
The  cuckoo  again  darted  out  of  his 
carved  cage,  and  announced  to  the 
world  that  it  was  ten  o'clock  now. 
The  teapot  lady  jumped  quickly,  hop- 
ped down  from  the  wee  girl's  ear  and 
fluttered  back  to  her  place  underneath 
the  cherry  tree  on  the  teapot.  The 
canary  bird  again  gave  a  frightened 
chirp  from  his  wicker  cage.  The  door 
opened  and  a  frail  silver-haired  lady 
in  a  grey  silk  dress  with  a  filmy  lace 
collar  stepped  upon  the  Persian  rug. 
She  walked  over  to  the  little  girl 
asleep  in  the  morris  chair  and  smiled 
upon  her;  then  picked  her  up  in  her 
arms  and  carried  her  to  the  adjoining 
room;  while  the  teapot  lady  smiled 
sweetly  and  sadly  from  the  teapot  on 
the  rosewood  table  and  the  tiny 
mother-of-pearl  Buddha  grinned  and 
grinned  down  from  his  heights  on  the 
mantle  piece. 
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Her  Eyes 

Emeleve  Goforth,  '22  Dikean 

The  first  wee  flow'rette  o'  the  spring 
Is  blue  like  the  hue  o'  the  sea, 

But  the  love  that  it  brings 

To  the  heart  o'  me  clings 
For  its  like  to  the  eyes  o'  thee. 

Soe  blue  are  the  eyes  o'  you,  lassie  fair, 
Real  nitches  o'  thine  pure  heart 
That  'neath  the  glow  o'  their  radiance  there 
The  light  o'  your  soul  seems  to  start. 


To  A  Violet 

Lena  Williams,  '20  Adelphian 

Modest  violet,  tiny  herald  of  spring, 

Like  a  bit  of  Heaven's  own  blue — 

Your  purity  and  sweetness  makes  my  soul  yearn 

To  be  true  and  pure  like  you. 
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A  Comparison  of  Ideal  Lands  of 
English  Literature 


B.  M.  Walker,  '20  Adelphian 


Each  hone  of  us  has  a  vision  of  an 
Ideal  Land.  What  this  picture  con- 
sists of  depends  upon  the  individual. 
It  is  probably  because  fact  that  we 
have  been  given  Utopia,  Arcadia, 
New  Atlantis,  and  The  Forest  of 
Arden,  each  of  which  is  a  dream  of 
some  great  mind.  More  gives  us  a 
politician's  vision  of  an  Ideal  Land  in 
his  Utopia,  Sidney  that  of  a  country 
gentleman  in  his  Arcadia,  Bacon  that 
of  a  statesman  in  his  New  Atlantis, 
and  Shakespeare  that  of  a  true  lover 
of  nature  in  his  Forest  of  Aredn. 
Utopia,  Arcadis,  New  Atlantis,  and 
the  Forest  of  Arden  are  countries 
people  with  different  people,  governed 
by  different  laws,  and  painted  with 
unlike  backgrounds. 

The  background  of  Utopia  is  that 
of  a  large  nation  somewhere  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  with  its  cities, 
long  coast-lines,  mountain-ranges,  and 
wide  stretches  of  wide  fertile,  low- 
lands. As  more  unfolds  his  map  of 
Utopia  one  can  see  resemblance  to 
the  United  States.  Especially  do  we 
find  this  resemblance  in  the  resources. 
The  numerous  towns  on  the  coast 
carry  on  a  large  fishing  industry.  We 
find  large  manufacturing  towlis  pro- 
ducing every  article  of  commerce.  We 
follow  her  ships  over  the  "far  seas" 
trading  her  own  exports  for  the  few 
articles  that  she  does  not  produce  at 
home. 

As  the  dignity  of  the  background 


of  Utopia  interests  us  so  the  rustic, 
pastorial  survey  of  Arcadia,  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  singing  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  of  France,  pleases 
us.  In  Arcadia  we  find  hills"  which 
garnished  their  proud  heights  with 
stately  trees;  humble  valleys  whose 
base  estate  seemed  comforted  with 
refreshing  of  silver  rivers;  meadows 
enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  eye- 
pleasing  flowers;  thickets  which  being 
fined  with  pleasant  shade;  were  wit- 
nessed so  to  by  the  cheerful  disposi- 
tion of  many  well-tuned  birds;  each 
pasture  stored  with  sheep."  The  In- 
dustry of  sheep-raising  in  Arcadia  har- 
monizes with  the  background  for 
"there  a  shepherd's  boy  piping,  as 
though  he  should  never  be  old,  there 
a  young  shepherdess  knitting,  and 
withal  singing,  and  it  seemed  that  her 
voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work, 
and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her  voice's 
music." 

The  setting  of  the  New  Atlantis  is 
gratifying  to  the  fancies  of  a  states- 
man having  sociafist's  ideas.  New 
Atlantis  is  an  island  in  the  southern 
seas.  Here  we  do  not  find  a  country 
with  as  large  a  territory  or  as  many 
resources  as  in  the  country  of  Utopia. 
This  small,  smafi  country  of  roUing 
plains  and  ragged  cUffs  has  ^veral 
highly  developed  resources.  Their 
methods  of  extracting  precious  metals 
from  the  earth  would  show  improve- 
ments over  our  modern  methods  of 
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mining.  Agriculture  is  developed  to 
a  very  high  degree,  for  we  perceive 
that  each  citizen  is  compelled  to  do 
farm  work  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  each  year. 

Arden  is  the  background  of  the 
Forest  of  Arden  for  the  master  Shakes- 
peare has  woven  such  an  atmosphere 
into  the  word  "Arden"  that  the  very 
word  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  beautiful 
shady,  silvery  dell,  not  as  spacious  as 
Arcadia,  yet  large  enough  to  conceal 
a  person  from  the  outside  world.  This 
Forest  of  Arden  is  near  Shakespeare's 
boyhood  home  in  England.  We  can 
not  measure  the  resources  of  Arden 
by  the  same  standards  as  those  of 
New  Atlantis,  but  by  one  the  nature- 
poet  uses  which  calls  the  sweet  flower- 
ing shrubs,  the  twittering  birds,  the 
leafy  trees,  and  the  shy  deer,  the 
resources. 

As  the  backgrounds  of  these  lands 
are  interesting,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  hold  out  attention  even 
more.  The  matter-of-fact  inhabitants 
of  Utopia  show  the  author's  practical 
ideal.  The  population  of  this  country 
is  the  work-a-day  people  of  today, 
having  the  same  problems  to  solve 
that  we  have  today. 

The  idealistic  population  of  Arcadia, 
which  reveals  the  romantic  ideal  of 
the  author,  attracts  the  a:ttentiqn  of 
the  reader  as  much  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Utopia.  This  ideahstic  type  is 
portrayed  by  the  "shepherd's  boy 
piping,  as  though  he  should  never 
grow  old"  and  by  "a  young  shep- 
herdess knitting  and  withal  singing". 
We  use  Sidney's  ideal  again  in  the 
description  of  Philoclea  and  Pamela, 
"Methought  there  was  more  sweet- 
ness in  Philoclea,  but  more  majesty  in 
Pamela,  methought  love  played  in 
Philoclea's    eyes    and    threatened    in 


Pamela's;  methought  Philoclea's  beau- 
ty only  persuaded,  but  so  persuaded 
as  all  hearts  must  yield;  Pamela's 
beauty  used  violence. "  Notwithstan- 
ing  the  fact  that  Sidney's  characters 
are  for  the  most  part  a  visionary  type 
we  find  a  thouh  of  reaKsm  bursting 
forth  sometimes  as  when  Kalander 
says,  "In  truth  I  blamed  CHtaphon 
for  the  curiosity  which  made  him 
break  his  duty  in  such  a  kind,  whereby 
king's  secrets  are  subject  to  be  re- 
vealed; but  since  it  was  done,  I  was 
content  to  take  so  much  profit  as  to 
know  it." 

The  striking  pecularities  of  inhabi- 
tants of  Atlantis  are  equally  as  inter- 
esting to  the  reader  as  the  peoples  of 
Utopia  and  Aracdia.  The  population 
of  New  Atlantis  is  very  individual  in 
their  manners  and  customs.  A  most 
strange  custom  was  their  treatment  of 
a  stranger.  The  kindness  of  their 
immigration  laws  made  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  austre  immigration  laws 
of  a  modern  nation.  While  the  strang- 
er is  treated  with  every  hospitability 
possible,  yet  the  state  is  protected 
against  the  immigrant  by  a  law  which 
sets  him  aside  from  the  state  under 
certain  restrictions  until  the  authori- 
ties are  able  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  the  individual.  Another  extra- 
ordinary custom  of  theirs  is  that  of 
their  communication  with  other  na- 
tions. Every  twelve  years  they  sent 
out  two  ships,  appointed  to  make 
several  voyages,  which  were  to  bring 
back  knowledge  of  the  affairs,  the 
sciences,  arts,  inventions,  and  manu- 
factures of  foreign  countries.  While 
this  policy  is  being  carried  on,  no 
foreign  ships  are  allowed  inside  the 
ports  of  Atlantis. 

The  people  of  Forest  of  Arden  are 
the  most  realistic  and  true  to  life  of 
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the  population  of  any  of  the  Ideal 
Lands,  because  Shakespeare's  pen  gave 
them  life.  The  inhabitants  of  Arden 
give  a  picture  of  two  classes  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  the  lords  and  peas- 
ants. The  banished  duke  and  his 
followers,  with  their  court  manners 
and  dress  paint  us  a  true  picture  of 
the  upper  class  of  that  period.  Anoth- 
er bit  of  court  life  is  seen  in  the  en- 
trance of  Tonchestone,  the  clown. 
However,  most  of  us  will  find  more 
dehght  in  the  portrayla  of  Phebe, 
Audrey,  and  WiUiam.  These  peasants 
had  such  an  ideal  hfe  without  any 
government  problems  for  we  find  that 
Silvius'  only  worry  is  that  his  sweet 
Phebe  will  not  smile  at  him.  Each 
one  of  these  people  have  characteris- 
tics that  are  true  to  life,  which  let 
us  recognize  them  among  us  today. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  ideal  Lands 
of  English  Uterature  may  interest  us 
but  their  laws  and  government  are 
uppermost  in  our  thoughts  just  at 
this  time  when  we  are  waging  a  world- 
wide war  for  the  estabhshment  of  just 
laws.  The  laws  of  Utopia  are  striking 
in  that  they  are  similar  to  those  of  a 
modern  commonwealth  of  sociahsts. 
Their  laws  demand  equahty  of  all 
men.  We  find  laws  but  no  lawyers, 
for  aU  questions  are  settled  by  com- 
mon justice  in  Utopia.  Here  the 
small  body  of  men  from  one  commun- 
ity selects  one  from  among  themselves 
to  their  representive  to  the  upper  head 
of  their  government  as  we  find  in  our 
democratic  governments,  which  have 
sociafistic  ideas.  The  laws  are  just 
in  that  their  punishments  are  just. 
We  see  that  the  thief  shall  not  be 
killed  for  stealing  but  that  he  shall 
be  punished  siD  that  he  will  not  com- 
mit the  wrong  again. 

In  Arcadia  a  kind  and  good  king 


rules  over  "a  happy  people,  wanting 
little  because  they  desire  not  much." 
The  king  of  Aracdia  was  "a  prince  of 
sufficient  skill  to  govern  so  quiet  a 
country,  where  the  good  minds  of  the 
former  princes  had  set  down  good 
laws,  and  the  well  bringing  up  of  the 
people  doth  serve  as  a  most  sure  bond 
to  hold  them." 

The  laws  of  New  Atlantis  also  re- 
flect the  ideas  of  a  modern  common- 
wealth, which  has  equal  brotherhood 
as  a  watchword.  Their  strong  king 
has  a  large  heart,  inscrutable  for  good ; 
and  was  whoUy  bent  to  make  his 
kingdom  and  people  happy.  The 
laws  made  by  this  king  with  the  aid 
of  his  high  counselors,  who  are  chosen 
by  the  people,  are  just,  demanding 
equal  rights  upon  the  people.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  author 
did  not  have  any  plans  for  woman  at 
the  ballot-box,  for  he  gave  Atlantis 
laws  which  demanded  equal  brother- 
hood for  men  only.  Their  women 
were  respected  and  honored  but  their 
field  of  activity  was  Hmited  to  the 
home. 

The  Forest  of  Arden  does  not  have 
a  centrahzed  government.  Duke  Senior 
realized  this  when  he  said, 

"Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers 
in  exil. 
Hath  not  old  customs  made  this  life 

more  sweet 
Than    that    of   painted   pomp?    Are 

not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious 

court? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The   season's   difference;   as   the   icy 

fang 
And  churhsh  chiding  of  the  winter's 

wind 
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Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  New  Atlantis  as  an  example  of  perfect 

my  body,  government,  even  though  it  has  many 

Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  ideals  found  in  modem  governments, 

and  say,  for  some  of  its  laws  would  not  fulfil 

'This  is   no   flattery!   these   are   my  ^^^  ^^^s  of  present  circumstances, 

councellors  Neither  would  we  give  the  Forest  of 

„,„,.,  ,  1    ^    T  Arden  nor  Arcadia  as  specimens  of 

That  leelmgly  persuade  me  what   1  .,    ,  ^  u  tt^ 

°/„  ideal  governments,  as  we  would  Uto- 
pia, because  we  are  thinking  most  of 

Our  present-day  gentleman-tramp  pure  democracy.    But  to  the  literary 

would  have  called  the  laws  of  Arden  world  this  lack  is  justly  compensated 

his   ideal   government   for   he   would  by   the   beauty   of  the   language   in 

have  been  allowed  to  go  and  to  do  as  which  Sidney  wrote  his  Arcadia  and 

he  pleased.  by    which    Shakespeare    painted    his 

Today,  we  would  not  uphold  the  Forest  of  Arden. 


Pines 

Emeline  Goforth,  '22  Dikean 

Dear  sighing  pine 

At  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

That  borders  my  vision  clear, 

T  am  glad  too  find 

That  you  understand 

When  everythihg  seems  drear. 

For  you  seem  to  me 

As  you  murmur  and  sigh. 

And  hush  the  noisy  world, 

That  you  actually  see, 

The  sad  heart  o'  me. 

And  a  balm  for  my  soul  unfurl. 


My  Pines 

Betty  Jones,  '22  Cornelian 

Pointing  toward  the  sky,  they  seem 
Almost  to  pierce  the  heavenly  blue, 
And  the  sun's  rays  brightest  beam 
Reveals  their  darkest  hue. 

At  night — black  shadows  tall  and  slim, 
Are  they,  watching  the  brightest  stars  grow  faint; 
While  the  curved  moon  beams  a  trail  too  dim, 
For  the  human  hand  to  paint. 
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A  Dissertion  On  Triangles 

Nannie  Mae  Smith,  '21  Adelphian 


This  is  a  triangle  story,  but  the 
people  of  Friendship  village  would 
not  believe  it  if  you  were  to  tell  them 
about  it,  in  fact  they  would  not  even 
know  what  you  meant,  for  none  of 
them  have  ever  progressed  any  farther 
in  higher  mathematics  than  the  theory 
of  the  straight  lines.  They  are  as  yet 
in  that  stage  where  no  one  ever 
questions  the  fact  that  dew  falls,  and 
that  the  moon  exerts  quite  a  momen- 
tous influence  over  the  affairs  of  men, 
such  as  love-making  and  the  planting 
of  beans  and  potatoes.  Any  mention, 
to  some,  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
brings  up  on  their  faces,  looks  of 
horror  at  the  vision  of  monkey  ances- 
tors, which  is  the  only  thing  that 
Darwin's  great  theory  ever  means  to 
them.  The  song  which  as  yet  holds 
favor  in  the  courts  of  their  fancy,  is 
"It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary," 
but  they  are  beginning  to  catch  on  to 
"When  you  wore  a  TuUp."  Their 
category  of  amusements,  to  say  the 
least,  is  not  exceedingly  haughty. 
There  is  the  Church  Social,  which 
usually  takes  the  form  of  an  Jce  cream 
supper  at  which  all  the  country  lads 
and  lassies  gather;  the  Children's 
Day  entertainments  at  which  harassed 
parents  gather  to  hear  the  blunders  of 
the  pride  of  their  hearts,  while  sitting 
on  benches  of  cement  painted  to  re- 
present wood  and  gazing  out  across 
the  old  country  by  the  side  of  the 
church,  over  which  occasional  butter- 
flies flit — in  the  stillness  of  the  summer 
sunlight — as  lost  souls;  and  there  too, 
there  are  somethime  plays  given  by 


little  schoolhouse  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  carefully  chaperoned  by  the 
Methodist  preacher,  and  the  fat  wife 
of  the  most  prominent  steward  in  the 
church.  They  are  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  more  red  carpet  to 
replace  that  in  the  church  which  has 
been  worn  out  by  years  of  service. 
There  are  picnics  also,  and  delightful 
occasions  they  are  at  which  one  is 
charmingly  entertained  by  a  certain 
species  of  black  ants,  of  which  all  the 
places  in  the  world  Friendship  is  most 
abundantly  supplied. 

You  may  wonder  why  my  village  is 
called  Friendship.  I,  too,  have  often 
wondered  about  that  very  same  thing, 
especially  when  there  were  hard  times 
on  between  two  prominent  citizens  of 
this  metropolis,  concerning  some  affair 
of  the  village,  but  in  my  later  years  I 
became  discovered  the  beyond  which 
explains  the  name.  This  legend  says 
that  the  reason  for  it  is  that  originally 
the  houses  in  the  neighborhood  were  so 
far  apart  that  the  chickens  living  at  the 
respective  houses  never  crossed  to  the 
garden  of  the  neighbors,  and  therefore 
if  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
"Friendship"  is  a  misnomer  for  the 
village,  we  must  blame  it  upon  fate 
and  the  original  settlers. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  story. 
I  must  return  to  my  triangle.  It  was 
similar  to  all  other  triangles  in  that  it 
had  three  sides.  One  of  these  sides 
was  a  red-haired,  freckled-faced,  blue- 
eyed  lassie,  native  to  the  village  of 
Friendship,  and  bearing  the  name 
Eliza  Higgins.    The  second  side  was 
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a  country  youth  who  was  fitted  very 
well  indeed  by  the  description  given 
to  the  legendary  country  youth  since 
time  began.  The  name  which  fate 
gave  and  his  mother  also,  who  in  her 
spare  moments  loved  to  read  the  cur- 
rent novels  of  the  day,  was  William 
St.  Elmo  Pigram,  but  the  merciful 
humanity  of  Friendship  villiage  had 
nicknamed  him  "Bill".  As  for  the 
third  side  of  the  triangle — I  will  tell 
you  about  that  later. 

Now,  Eliza  Higgins,  in  spite  of  all 
the  circumstantial  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, including  her  red  hair,  her 
freckles,  her  name,  and  even  the  very 
atmosphere  of  Friendship  village,  was 
a  poetical  soul.  She  had  her  ambition 
and  dreamed  her  dreams — even  as  you 
and  I.  She  longed  to  be  a  great  poet, 
but  she  told  no  one  of  this  ambition 
of  hers;  she  only  smiled  sadly  as  she 
said  this  to  herself,  "The  people  of 
Friendship  would  not  understand  me. 
I  am  different  from  them."  She  did 
not  know  that  at  sometime  in  the 
lives  of  all  of  us,  we  feel  sure  that  we 
are  different  from  the  common  herd 
and  that  we  can  write  poetry.  Of 
course  some  of  us  refrain  from  doing 
it  and  for  this  the  world  is  thankful. 
But  Eliza  felt  determined  that  her 
poetry  should  be  inflicted  upon  a 
suffering  world.  Of  course  she  did  not 
think  about  it  in  that  way.  She  felt 
that  she  would  be  rendering  a  great 
service  to  humanity  in  writing  her 
beautiful  non  sense.  She  had  already 
written  one  poem  which  she  thought 
equalled  any  of  those  which  were  in 
the  little  red-bound  volume  on  the 
center  table  in  the  parlor.  In  this 
poem  she  proved  with  mathematical 
precision  that  she  was  a  part  of  the 
wind.  Of  course  poets  are  always 
doing  things  such  as  that,  and  we,  who 


are  not  of  the  inspired  ones  and  have 
the  dreadful  habit  of  viewing  things 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  shocked  too 
greatly.  The  poem  which  she  wrote 
was  something  like  this* 

"The  wind  goes  whipsering  through 

the  pine  trees 
My  soul  goes  out  and  flits  with  the 

wind, 
Then   my    soul   is    a   part   of   those 

breezes. 
But  my  soul  is  me. 
Therefore  I  am  a  part  of  the  wind, 
That  whispers  in  the  pine  tree." 

Rather  good,  that,  don't  you  think? 
Well,  I  did  not  expect  you  to  agree, 
but  at  any  rate  Ehza  thought  it  was 
a  greatful  poem.  Of  course  it  did  not 
rhyme  but  Eliza  who  was  not  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the 
world  and  poets,  had  heard  of  versa 
LIBRE  and  she  thought  that  perhaps 
this  was  it.  It  was  her  personal 
opinion  that  the  sentiment  of  this 
poem  was  beautiful  no  matter  what 
the  world  at  large  might  think. 

But  all  of  this  happened  to  Eliza  in 
the  days  of  her  youth,  before  she  saw 
William  St.  Elmo  Pigram,  commonly 
known  as  BiU  Pigram.  Saw  him?  WeU, 
now  that  is  funny,  is  it  now?  For  they 
had  been  living  in  the  same  village  all 
of  their  lives  and  had  been  attending 
the  same  little  schoolhouse  and  church. 
But  such  thiiigs  do  happen,  I  have 
heard.  It  was  a  church  social  one 
night  that  they  looked  at  each  other 
and  saw,  because  of  some  strange  up- 
heaval in  their  minds,  different  crea- 
tures from  those  which  others  saw  in 
them.  Instead  of  the  red-haired,  frec- 
kle-faced girl  that  other  people  saw, 
Bill  saw  the  depths  of  sea  in  blue 
eyes.    Of  course  he  had  never  seen 
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the  sea  but  anyway  that  is  the  way 
the  poets  would  express  it.  And  he 
saw  a  beautiful  complexion  crowned 
with  the  glory  of  sunset.  Bill  had 
often  seen  sunsets  when  he  was  coming 
home  from  the  fields  with  his  plow. 
Eliza  saw  not  the  nondescript  colored 
hair  parted  in  the  middle,  nor  the 
awkward  f6rm  clothed  in  brilliant 
blue,  but  a  handsome  knight,  a  prince 
of  dreams.  It  always  happens  thus, 
they  say,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  any 
scientific  explanation  here,  of  the 
phenomenon.  But  after  this — "well, 
being  a  poet  would  be  rather  a  diffi- 
cult thing,  would  it  not.*^"  thought 
EUza.  ' '  After  all  a  nice  little  home — ' ' 
Such  is  the  fate  of  the  dreams  of  youth. 

However,  Bill  also  had  his  dreams. 
He  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  an  agricul- 
turist, an  artist,  a  Ughtning  rod 
agent  of  a  Congressman;  he  did  not 
know  exactly  which.  And  as  is  the 
way  with  men,  he  had  no  intentions  of 
sacrificing  his  dreams.  Parting  sadly 
but  nevertheless,  parting  from  Eliza, 
he  went  away  to  the  big  city  to  get  an 
education,  a  fortune,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  dreams.  After  he  had 
accomplished  his  end  in  these  few 
little  matters  he  was  coming  back  for 
Eliza — as  they  always  promised. 

Years  passed  and  meanwhile  Eliza 
was  waiting  patiently  for  the  return 
of  her  knight.  Now  friends,  let  me 
introduce  the  third  side  of  the  triangle, 
for  which  you  have  long  been  waiting. 
It  came  by  letter,  did  this  obnoxious 
thing,  the  third  side  which  was  to 
make  of  two  happy  straight  lines,  a 
miserable  triangle.  Eliza  read  the 
letter  from  Bill  slowly  and  happily, 
until  she  came  to  a  certain  sentence. 
Just  one  sentence  it  was,  but  it  settled 
her  doom.  She  read  this  sentence 
once,  twice,  many  times,  at  first  with 
horror,  then  with  disbeKef,  but  finally 


with  dispaix,  for^there  was  no  doubt 
left  in  her  mind.  Bill  had  forsaken 
her.  He  would  never  come  back  to 
Friendship  v/ith  his  fame  and  his  for- 
tune, to  rescue  her  from  her  fate,  as 
an  old  maid.  He  had  declared  his 
love  for  another.  And  so  here  we 
have  it,  three  sides  of  it,  a  perfect 
triangle.  - 

But  when  Eliza  ceased  to  write  to 
him.  Bill  decided  to  go  back  to  Friend- 
ship village  to  investigate  the  matter. 
It  would  never  do  for  him  to  lose  her 
Friendship,  when  he  arrived  in  Friend- 
ship he  was  met  by  all  the  coolness  of 
demeanor  that  the  red-liaired  Eliza 
could  summon  to  her  aid. 

"Why  did  you  stop  writing  to  me?" 
he  asked  her. 

"I  did  not  care  to  write  to  a  man 
who  was  in  love  with  another  woman. 
I  bat  she  is  one  of  those  wicked  chorus 
girl  folks — her  with  her  silly  sounding 
name. " 

"In  love?  What  woman?  What 
name?"  Bill  asked  in  a  bewildered 
manner. 

"Why  here  is  the  letter  you  wrote 
me.  Here  is  the  sentence  in  which 
you  told  me  about  your  chorus  girl. " 

And  these  are  the  words  which  had 
given    Eliza    so    much    unhappiness. 

"After  due  consideration  of  the 
matter  I  have  decided  to  give  my  life 
to  Medica.     Of  all,  I  love  her  best. " 

Then  at  last  Bill  understood. 

"  Medica  is  Latin  for  medicine.  She 
is  no  woman  at  all, "  he  said,  laughing. 

"I  just  meant  that  I  decided  to  be 
a  doctor,  Eliza." 

"Oh!  Bill,"  Eliza  cried  gladly. 

And    Bill    being    a    dutiful    young 

person  went  to  Eliza  and but  please 

dear  friends,  let  us  draw  down  the  cur- 
tain in  the  scene  that  followed  for  with 
sadness  we  realize  that  even  the  most 
perfect  of  triangles  sometimes  crash. 
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The  Little  Boy  on  the  Curb 

K.  Willis,  '20  Adelphian 

Glumly,  I  jumped,  and  stopped,  and  raced  across  a  crowded  street; 

The  world  was  grey,  and  black,  and  noisy; 

Blaring  signs;  glaring  people,  ghastly  paint-smeared  women,  greedy-eyed  men 

— and  poodle  dogs; 
Cars,  and  cars,  and  cars,  with  squeaking,  squawking,  shrieking  horns — 
All  to  worry  me. 

Blindly  I  stumbled  up  the  curb  into  a  Uttle  boy  sitting  by  a  barber's  post; 
Freckled-faced,  pug  nosed,  bland;  bow  legs  dangling  in  the  slime  and  peanut 

hulls. 
I  pinched  his  ear,  and  pulled  his  hair — 
And  he  bore  it  all  heedlessly — murmuring  words  of  love  into  the  ear  of  a  yellow 

cur 
As  I  went  my  storm-tossed  way,  and  as  he  loafed  upon  the  curb. 
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Her  Fate 


Mildred  Scott,  Dikean 


Patsy  laid  down  her  pen  and  held 
up  the  letter  she  had  just  finished 
writing. 

"Listen  a  minute,  Lib,"  she  said, 
turning  to  her  roommate  who  was 
busily  writing  away  at  a  desk  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  "Do  you 
think  this  will  be  edl  right?"  Then 
she  read: 
"Dear  BiU: 

"Please  be  a  good  brother  and  do 
me  a  favor.  I'm  having  a  friend 
come  to  stay  with  me  for  a  few  days 
and  she  will  be  here  for  the  May  for- 
mal. Now  will  you  please  bring  some 
nice  man  along  for  her  when  you 
come?  She  is  an  awfully  attractive 
girl,  pretty,  and  a  marvelous  dancer. 
I  can  guarantee  that  whoever  comes 
will  enjoy  being  with  her;  so  be  sure 
and  bring  the  best  boy  you  can  possi- 
bly find.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
she  is  partial  to  dark  athletes,  and 
her  one  stipulation,  other  than  that 
they  can  dance  well,  is  that  they  must 
not  hum  the  music  while  they  are 
dancing.  Now  do  your  best,  there's  a 
good  boy,  and  as  I  will  see  you  so 
soon,  I  won't  take  up  any  more  of 
your  time  now. 

Yours, 

"Pat." 

As  she  stopped  reading,  she  looked 
inquiringly  at  Lib,  who  said,  "Why,  I 
think  that's  all  right.  It  is  all  you 
can  do  about  it  anyway.  If  your 
friend  doesn't  like  BiU's  choice,  it 
certainly  will  not  be  your  fault." 


"Oh,  I  guess  Ann  will  like  him  well 
enough  for  one  evening,"  Patsy  re- 
marked, as  she  hurriedly  searched 
through  the  large  pile  of  books  and 
papers  which  completely  filled  her 
desk,  for  her  stamp  box.  "  I  think  she 
is  pretty  easily  satisfied,  anyway." 

The  next  afternoon  in  the  Beta 
house  at  Hoyt  CoUege,  not  far  away. 
Bill  Brydon  hailed  one  of  his  class 
mates,  who  went  whistling  down  the 
hall  past  his  door. 

"Hello,  Dick,  old  man,  come  on  in 
a  minute,  you're  just  the  fellow  I 
want  to  see."  The  boy  who  entered 
was  Dick  Nollen,  captain  of  the  last 
fall's  football  team. 

"What's  up?"  He  asked  this  as  he 
sprawled  out  on  the  couch.  Bill  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  him  of  his  sister's  letter, 
and  then  said,  "You  seem  to  fill  the 
place,  so  how  about  it?  Do  you  want 
to  go?  Kinglsey  Hall  dances  are 
wonderful,  as  you  probably  know. " 

"Why,  sure  I'U  go,  BiU,  glad  of  the 
chance,  cert«iinly  I'll  go.  Who's  the 
girl,  did  your  sister  say?" 

"No,  but  I've  and  idea  it's  either 
Helen  Gibbs  from  LouisviUe  or  Marie 
Dodge  from  home.  However,  since  I 
have  come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe  if 
it  had  been  the  latter  Pat  would  have 
said  so,  because  she  knows  I  like  her 
so  much.  But  if  it  is  Helen  you'll  fall 
for  her,  and  I  almost  know  that  is 
who  it  is,  for  I  beheve  I  remember 
Pat's  saying  something  about  having 
her  up  to  one  of  the  dances  this 
spring.    She's  a  mighty  good  looking 
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girl,  and  a  wonderful  dancer.  I  al- 
most wish  I  was  going  with  her  my- 
self, but  Pat  has  had  me  booked  for 
this  dance  ever  since  Christmas." 

"Well,  it  sounds  promising,"  said 
Dick.  "You  can  write  your  sister 
that  you  have  found  just  exactly 
what  she  wants." 

"I  will  do  that  then,  but  since  she 
didn't  offer  ahy  information  as  to  who 
the  girl  is,  I'm  not  going  to  say  who 
you  are." 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  May 
formal  I  Patsy's  guest,  Ann,  had  just 
arrived,  and  the  two  girls  were  talking 
about  the  dance  and  wondering  whe- 
ther they'd  have  a  good  time.  Ann 
was  very  much  interesred  in  hearing 
about  the  bid  Pat  had  gotten  for  her. 
She  told  Patsy  very  excitedly  that  she 
had  recently  had  her  fortune  told  and 
the  gypsy  had  said  that  she  would 
meet  her  fate"  "  in  the  near  future  at 
a  dance.  She  was  just  positive  that 
this  was  the  dance  and  that  this  man 
would  be  the  one  the  gypsy  had 
meant. 

"You  say  you  don't  even  know  his 
name?"  she  asked. 

"No,  Bill  just  said  he  was  a  Beta 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  fellows  at 
Hoyt." 

"At  Hoyt!"  exclaimed  Ann.  "Does 
your  brother  go  to  Hoyt?.  Why — ?" 
She  opened  her  mouth  to  say  some- 
thing else,  but  slowly  closed  it  again. 
Then  as  Patsy  nodded,  she  said, 
"Why,  I  thought  he  went  to  Cornell, 
How  funny!" 

"He  did  think  of  going  there  once, 
but  changed  his  mind  because  so 
many  of  his  friends  were  at  Hoyt  and 
they  pledged  him  Beta." 

Once  again  Ann  looked  just  on  the 
point  of  saying  something,  but  stopped 
as  before,  and  this  time  changed  the 


subject  to  another  silver  or  gold 
slippers  would  look  better  with  her 
orchid  colored  evening  dress.  At  half 
past  eight  o'clock  Patsy  and  Ann  were 
waiting  impatiently  for  their  two 
Betas  from  Hoyt.  Patsy,  seated  very 
carefully  on  the  edge  of  a  large  chair 
in  order  not  to  crease  the  tulle  ruffles 
which  surrounded  her  like  a  plae 
yellow  mist,  was  saying  how  good  it 
would  be  to  see  Bill  again,  and  she 
hoped  sincerely  that  whoever  he 
brought  would  suit  Ann. 

"So  do  I,"  that  young  lady  said 
firmly,  "Just  think  how  terrible  it 
would  be  if  he  was  my  fate' '  and  I 
didn't  like  him. " 

They  were  talking  excitedly  about 
this  when  the  maid  brought  up  the 
men's  cards,  and  handed  Bill's  to 
Patsy  and  Dick's  to  Ann,  who,  when 
she  read  the  name,  gave  a  little  gasp, 
and  then  let  out  peal  after  peal  of 
laughter. 

Patsy  looked  at  her  in  absolute 
amazement  and  said,  "Why,  what's 
the  matter;  do  you  know  him?" 

"  Do  I  know  him?  "  laughed  Ann.  I 
guess  I  do.     He's  my  brother!" 

Her  surprise  and  amusement  were 
not  much  greater  than  Dick's  when 
the  two  girls  came  down  stairs  a  few 
minutes  later. 

"The  only  thing  I  don't  under- 
stand," said  Patsy,  "is  why  on  earth 
you  didn't  say  your  brother  was  a 
frat  brother  of  Bill's  at  Hoyt  when  we 
were  talking  of  it  this  afternoon. 

"Why,  I  was  going  to,  but  I  thought 
that  you  would  think  it  was  awfully 
funny  of  me  not  to  have  asked  him 
to  this  dance  myself  and  saved  you 
the  trouble  of  getting  anyone  for  me; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I'd  never  even 
thought  of  that. '' 
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June 

Emeline  Goforth,  '22  Diicean 

Quarl  now  ain't  it — 

How  the  cows  they  sit  up  a  reg'lar  tune 

When  milking  time  comes  sometimes — in  June? 

Nuisance,  ain't  it — 

When  the  frogs  start  up  a  reg'lar  band 

When  a  June  twilight  kivers  new  plowed  land? 

Sweet,  ain't  it — 

When  the  gals  sit  wi'  you  and  gaze  at  the  moon 

Looking  so  sweet  and  perty — in  June? 
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The  Rising  Sun 

Olgo  Dimitrivitch.   Adelphian 


(A  Serbian  Girl's  Dream  of  America  Told  in  Her  Own  Words) 


In  the  west  the  darnkess  vanished 
and  fled  from  the  sun  which  arose  in 
the  east  over  the  green  trees.  My 
dreams  arose  also.  The  dew  ■  shown 
on  the  trees,  the  fields,  the  meadows, 
the  roofs  of  houses  and  the  streets. 
The  air  was  full  of  the  oder  of  May's 
roses,  which  sank  deeply  into  my 
breast  and  almost  intoxicated  me. 
Something  new,  something  unknown, 
like  the  sun  over  the  trees,  and  strong 
Hke  the  odor  of  the  roses  imprinted 
in  my  soul  and  drew  me  from  my 
home  to  the  land  of  freedom,  of  dreams 
of  the  spring  of  youth.     I  jumped  over 


the  stones,  the  wild  roses  and  the 
blackberry  bushes  in  order  to  enter 
the  woods  and  pick  strawberries  and 
flowers.  Down  near  the  path  under 
the  mountain  murmured  the  brook, 
clear  hke  tears.  The  sun's  rays  spark- 
led in  the  brook,  they  played  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  I  looked  at  the 
water  and  saw  the  picture  of  a  new 
land — America — any  myself  in  it.  Then 
I  raised  my  head  and  .listened  to  the 
song  of  the  mocking  bird  and  I  smelled 
the  odor  of  May  roses,  looked  at  the 
rising  sun  and  felt  the  realization  of 
my  dreams. 


Fear  Me  Not  Ghloe 

Translated  from  Latin  by  Huldah  Hoixoman,  '22  Dikean 

Chloe,  you  shun  me  Hke  a  timid  fawn. 
Seeing  on  the  pathless  mount  from  early  dawn. 
It's  trembling  mother,  and  with  groundless  fear 
Of  both  the  breezes  and  the  forests  drear. 

For  if  the  briar  with  pliant  leaves 
Rustles  lightly  to  the  gentle  breeze. 
Or  if  the  green  lizards  move  the  bramble, 
In  both  heart  and  limb  she'll  tremble. 


Neither  a  GaetuHan  lion,  I, 
Nor  a  fierce  tiger  crouched  it's  prey  to  spy, 
At  length  leave  your  mother,  nor  a  lover  hate. 
For  you  are  now  old  enough  for  a  mate. 
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The  Complaint  of  My  Feet 

M.  B.  Blackwelx,,  '21  Corneli/LN 


I  never  get  rest.  I  am  on  the  go 
every  day  of  my  exi  stance.  I  am  what 
you  would  call  the  ground  floor  of  the 
human  structure.  The  weight  of  the 
body  falls  on  me,  but  Uke  most  beasts 
of  burden  I  am  a  good-natured  being 
as  long  as  I  am  treated  with  respect, 
but  some  of  the  indignities  I  am  sub- 
jected to  are  often  unbearable;  so  I 
come  back  to  my  tormentors  in  my 
own  way. 

When  I  was  first  conscious  of  having 
"pedal  extremities"  it  was  a  glorious 
feeling  to  wiggle  'em  around.  Every- 
body looked  at  my  toes  and  called 
them  little  pink  rose  buds.  But  my 
freedom  lasted  a  short  time  only. 
They  soon  smothered  me  down  with 
something  they  called  "bootees."  Be- 
ing determined  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
I  accepted  them  without  a  whimper. 
But  not  content  with  smothering  me, 
they  next  shut  me  up  in  some  stiff 
leather — now  my  freedom  was  gone 
entirely.  They  had  bhnded  me — I 
could  no  longer  see  the  bright  sun  light. 
But  still  I  had  room  to  wiggle  my  toes, 
and  that  privilege  kept  me  from  being 
completely  miserable.  Great  was  my 
joy  in  the  spring  when  once  more  my 
prison  doors  were  opened  and  again 
I  was  free  to  run  wild.  How  good  it 
was  to  feel  myself  sink  down  in  the 
moist  earth!  How  cool  to  feel  the 
oozy  woozy  mud  between  my  toes — to 
lose  sight  of  everything  when  I  dived 
down  in  the  old  creek! 

Mixed  with  my  joys,  however,  were 
a  few  aches.  Here  I  would  be  moving 
along  as  a  peaceful   as   a  parson  on 


Sunday  morning,  when  all-of-a-sudden 
I  would  find  myself  in  a  close  contact 
with  a  sharp  stone  or  a  root  of  a  tree. 
From  somewhere  above  me  a  curious 
wail  would  sound  out — then  another 
voice,  "There —  there,  dear,  don't  cry, 
you've  only  stumped  your  toe — " 

Like  all  good  things  my  freedom 
c£ime  to  an  end — back  to  my  prison  I 
was  sent.  My  how  crowded  and 
"scrooched"  up  I  was!  Oh  how  I  hurt 
aU  over!  For  weeks  I  endured  my 
punishment  until  gradually  I  found 
my  surrounding  wall  giving  away 
somewhat  under  the  effort  I  was 
putting  forth  to  get  a  good  stretch. 
For  endless  days  I  remained  in  dark- 
ness, coming  out  of  darkness  in  the 
summer  time  only.  Finally  the  time 
came  when  my  summer  vacation  was 
taken  away  from  me.  All  was  black- 
ness then. 

Tighter  and  tighter  like  a  straight 
jacket,  the  walls  became.  I  grew 
narrowed  out.  The  many  hours  of 
aching  that  I  experienced!  All  of  me 
revolted;  the  stiff  leather  irritated  me. 
Gradually,  to  punish  impudent  Mr. 
Leather,  I  sent  up  a  rising  which  I 
call  a  "corn."  Many  were  the  wails 
I  heard,  until  one  day  they  took  a 
knife  which  looked  as  big  as  a  sword 
to  me  and  cut  me.  OOh!  ouch!  It 
hurt,  but  I  suffered  in  silence.  Every 
few  months  I  could  feel  the  cool  earth 
next  to  me  through  a  small  opening 
in  the  wall.  But  even  this  pleasure 
was  taken  away  from  me.  The  hole 
was  stopped  up  with  pasteboard. 
Sometimes  the  gauzy  material  they 
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covered  me  over  with  would  break; 
then  a  sharp  pointed  object  would 
stick  into  me  as  the  rip,  or  rather 
"rail-road,"  was  closed  up.  Even 
worse  than  this,  horrid  black  stuff — 
shoe  polish — would  be  smeared  on  the 
rip.OOh!  the  wet  stuff! 

The  worst  calamity  that  ever  came 
to  me  was  one  day  when  I  nearly  turn- 
ed "  turtle, "  for  my  heels  were  elevated 
way,  way  above  my  toes;  and  they 
often  became  dizzy  from  being  on  such 
an  elevated  pedestal.  But  here  I 
have  remained,  and  how  my  bones 
have  been  crooked,  only  I  can  tell. 

Now  I  am  old,  I  have  been  faith- 
ful every  day  of  my  life,  and  many 
nights  besides  when  I  have  been 
tossed  about.  My  owner  had  indi- 
gestion.   I  have  been  good  to  him. 


Every  indignity  I  have  borne!  Look 
at  the  way  I  have  been  treated!  Now 
that  I  am  old,  I  am  still  faithful  and 
I  am  stiU  mistreated.  I  have  always 
longed  for  comfort.  I  shall  always 
search  for  comfort.  Perhaps  I  shall 
never  find  it  in  this  world.  There 
will  never  be  any  real  comfort  for 
"us  Feet"  until  we  organize  into  a 
union.  Then  we  wiU  either  go  on  a 
strike,  or  cease  to  function.  Either  we 
get  more  comfortable  quarters  to  live 
in,  shorter  hours,  and  better  treat- 
ment, or  we  will  cease  to  walk.  May- 
be, when  all  of  "Us  Feet"  get  to 
Heaven  there  will  be  blessed  rest 
with  room  to  spread  out  our  cramped 
toes.  Perhaps  again  I  shall  have  the 
beautiful  shape  I  had  when  I  first 
came  into  the  world. 


A  Master  Piece  in  Monometer 


(Supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Hall.A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Department  of  English, 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women) 


There's  Pug- 
All  snug — 
Like  a  bug, 
In  a  rug. 


THE  CORADDI 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

"Will  every  person  having  a  hockey 
stick  bring  it  to  the  gymnasium  by 
five  o'clock.  No  one  will  be  allowed 
to  keep  one  in  her  room  for  her  per- 
sonal use." 

Don't  all  those  crazy  things  you 
think  up  give  you  the  headache? 
No,  but  crazy  people  do. 

Visitor:  I  expected  to  find  all  the 
girls  at  the  college  with  their  hair 
down  their  backs. 

Student:    You  must  have  thought  us 
quiet  young. 

Visitor:    No,  but  I  saw  so  many  hair 
pins  on  the  walks. 

Interrupted  Student:  What  is  the 
matter  now?  Is  Hades  turned  upside 
down? 

Distressed  Roommate:    No,  but  my 
Paradise's  Lost. 


A  lady  fell;  folks  were  alarmed — 
The  lady  sadly  blushed 
For  altho  free  from  any  harm 
Her  dignity  was  crushed. 

Music  Student  raving  after  a  con- 
cert: The  pianist  was  wonderful.  I 
do  love  a  man's  touch. 

A  freshman  saw  some  turnip  greens. 
And  ate  the  homely  fare; 
But  she  died  of  gangrene — 
'Twas  more  than  she  could  bear. 

Mary  had  a  big  corsage, 
But  upon  the  closet  shelf 
There  was  a  little  yellow  dun 
Mary  paid  herself. 

"To  patronize  our  customers" 
Was  once  the  college  style, 
But  since  we  have  the  Keeley  ads 
We've  stopped  it  for  a  while. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

HUNTLEY- STOCKTON -HILL  I    f  Greensboro  BooK  j 
COMPANY  Company 


214  SOUTH  ELM 


FURNITURE 


Books,  Stationery,  Office  and 

110-116  NORTH  ELM  ST.  I         I  ScflOOl  SuppUCS 


BREENSBORO,  NORTH  CAROLIMA    j       j      Photo  Albums  and  Memory  Books       j 


THAKER  t  BROCIMAN     i    W.  H.  FISHER 


^  5    ""^^^-    I 

Printing  j 

and  j 

Supplies  I 

We  sell  nice  Footwear  for  Ladies  at  very     11  I 
j                   reasonable  prices.                              GREENSBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Dry  Goods,  Shoes,  Carpets,  Rugs 
Curtains  and  Underwear 


Try  our  new  Dry  Cleaning 
Plant  in  charge  of  expert  Dry 
Cleaner. 


\ 


DICK^S  LAUNDRY  CO. 

Phones  71&72 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


We  QUALITY  SHOP 

W.  F.   FRASER,  Manager 

The  New  Women's  and  Misses' 
STORE 

222  SOUTH  ELM  STREET 

Charming  display  of  new  Season's  Styles  is  now  being 

shown,  embracing  Coat  Suits,  Dresses,  Shirt 

Waists,  Skirts,  Sport  Coats,  Etc. 

The  LATEST  Creations  Being  FEATURED. 

10  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT  GIVEN  TO  ALL 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


j  i 

GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS  | 

j  i 

North  Carolina's  Leading 


F.  B.  SHACKELFORD 


Newspaper 


i  i 
( 

i 


Smart   Apparell   tor 
LADIES  AND  MISSES 


Gives  you  what  you  want  before  you 
know  what  you  want. 


i    i 


Our  Advertisements  Bring  tlie  Greatest 
Resuits  Also 


I    ! 


We  give  10  per  cent  Discount  to 
N.  C.  C.  Students. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COURTEOUS 
ATTENTION 


McArthur's   \ 

EXCLUSIVE  STYLES  IN  j 

WOMEN'S 
READY-TO-WEAR 

Coats,  Suits,  Dresses,  Waists,  Petty-    | 

coats,  Silk  Underwear  and  | 

Handkerchiefs  i 

O.  p.  McARTHUK  &  CO.         j 

i 
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212  S.  ELM  STREET 


Lewis  &  Andrews  Company  i 


ALL  THE  LATEST  CREATIONS 

Ten  Per  Cent,  off  to  all  N.  C.  C.  Girls 

108  West  Washington  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C 


i 


"<¥     ^>«M) 


S.  L  GILMER  &  COMPANY 

The  LADIES'  STORE 

Gloves,  Corsets,  Coats  and 
Coat  Suits 

S.  L  GILMER  &  COMPANY 


BEST  PICTURE  FRAMING 

10  per  cent  discount  to 
N.  C.  C.  Students 

AT 

BARKER  BROTHERS 


ART  SHOP 
OPPOSITE  BIJOU 


\ 

GO  TO  THE  I 

THEATRES | 

BIJOU 

HIGH-CLASS  MOVIES  AND 
ORCHESTR.^  MUSIC 


Greensboro  Music  Company  |  | 

"Everything  Musical" 

PIANOS, 

VICTOR- 
LAS, 

SHEET 
MUSIC 


ISIS 

VAUDEVILLE  AND  MOVING 
PICTURES 


SUPPLIES 

INSTRU- 
MENTS 

REPAIRED 


I. 


123  South  Elm  Street 


3L 

I 


VICTORY 


i   THE  BEST  IN  PHOTOPLAYS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WHEN  you  enter  the  N.  C 
College,  ask  your  friends 
among  the  Seniors,  Juniors  and 
Sophomores,  which  store,  from 
their  experience,  gives  the  best 
Service,  best  Value,  and,  above 
all,  Dependability. 

We  do  not  fear  that  the  great 
majority  will  say — 


Hanes  Grocery 
Company 


THE  KEELEY  CURE 

DO   YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
IT  DOES  ? 

IT  RELIEVES  A  PERSON  of 
all  desire  for  strong  drink  or 
drugs,  restores  his  nervous  sys- 
tem to  its  normal  condition,  and 
reinstates  a  man  to  his  home  and 
business. 

For  full  particulars 
address 


The  Keeley  Institute  | 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  j 


? 

I  W.  I.  ANDERSON  &  I 


I    i 


'PHONES   2200-2201 

STAPLE  AND  \ 

FANCY  ! 

GROCERIES 


COMPANY        i 

_        [ 
i 

i 

Fruit  and  Produce  \ 


Jobbers 


Where  we  get  Six  Hun- 
dred Bananas  at  the 
time   that   are 
sure  fine 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


\  j^r>.      ^ >e^        "Greensboro's  Store  of    | 

Fashion  and  Dependable    I 
Merchandise  1 

I  OFFERS  THE  NEWEST  AND  BEST  TO  BE  HAD  TODAY  IN 

I  Women's  and  Misses'  Tailored  Apparel,  Fine  Dress  Goods, 
\  Fashionable  Silks,  Every  known  good  thing  in 

I  Ladies'  Furnishings. 

\  HEADQUARTERS    FOR    CORSETS— Undoubtedly   this    is   the 

i  "CORSET  STORE"  of  Greensboro.     There  are  nine  different  makes 

I  from   which  to  make  your  selection.       Both  front  and  back-laced 
I  models  are    represented. 

I  Expert  Corsetieres  always  at  your   service. 

I         ELLIS,  STONE  CS,  COMPANY 


DURHAM 


GREENSBORO 


Just  four  doors  west  of  the 
old  Courthouse.  Our  location 
makes  shopping  easy  and  con- 
venient. 

Look  over  our  line  of  Red 
Cross  walking  and  dress  shoes 
for  College  Women. 

Spat  pumps  and  boot-tops 
for  the  dressiest  wear. 

Our  line  of  silk  and  lisle 
hosiery  merits  your  attention. 

BROWN-LYNDON  SHOE  GO. 

114  West  Market  St. 


The  Greensboro  National 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Capital, 

$100,000.00 

Resources  more  than 

$1,000,000.00 


E.  P.  WHARTON,  A    H.  ALDERMAN, 

President  Cashier 

NEIL  ELLINGTON,  WALDO  PORTER, 

Vice-Pret.  and  Chairman         Ats't  Cashier 


Open  your  accounts  at 

"The  Old  Reliable*' 
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Wills  Book  and  Stationery  Go. 

206  SOUTH  ELM  STREET  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Booksellers       -      Stationers       -      OfRce  Outfitters 


Schiffman  Jewelry   Company 

LEADING  JEWELERS 

MAKERS    eT   N.     C.    COLLEGE 
JEWELRY  ^  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


i 


SWIFT'S 

PREMIUM  HAMS  AND  BACON,  FRESH  MEATS 
AND  PROVISIONS 

Swift  ca,  Compan}^ 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

HAIR  CURLERS  TOASTERS 

HAVE  A  GLORIOUS  CHAFING  DISH  PARTY 
JUST  FOR  FUN 

We  have  just  the  Dish  YOU  Want.    Makes  "Fudge"  that  melts  in  your  mouth. 
Come  in  and  see  our  display— EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 

North  Carolina  Public  Service  Company 

330 PHONES —331 

IRONS  VIBRATORS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ODELL 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY 


The  many  needs  of  a  College  Girl  can  be 

supplied  in  our  mammoth  stock  of 

dependable  merchandise 

A  Waste  Basket  for  Your  Room. 

A  Parker  Fountain  Pen  for  the  Class  Room. 

A  Sweater  Coat  for  the  Cool  Mornings  and 

Evenings. 
An  Ansco  Camera  to  Record  the  Doings  of 

Your  College  Life. 
A  Tennis  Racket  for  a  Touch  of  Outdoor 

Sport. 
A  Presentfor  Anyone— our  large  assortment 

at  prices  that  make  shopping  a  pleasure. 

You  are  Always  Welcome. 

Come  to  see  us  and  bring  your  films  for 

development. 

ODELL'S 

WHERE  QUALITY  TELLS 


Jfft^mtt^mtt^mn* 


■  — — ♦ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Harrison  Printing 
Company 


ENGRAVING 


Printing  -  Ruling  -  Office  Supplies 

Announcements  -  Invitations  •  Calling  Cards 
Printed  or  Engraved 


CORNER  WASHINGTON  AND  DAVIE  STREETS 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


